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The Sack Full of Money 


Five boys—Peter Slight, Bobby 
Woods, Graham Shaw, Rodney Hall, and 
Peter Harris—were playing tag in the vege- 
table market at Double Bay in Australia. 

Night had fallen, though it was not quite 
six o’clock. The market place was dimly 
lighted, and the boys were having fun 
dodging around the vegetable stands and 
in and out of the shadows. 

“You're it,” shouted Peter Slight as he 
tagged Graham on the shoulder. And before 
Graham could tag him back, Peter had 
ducked around a corner out of sight. He 
watched through a crack as Graham went 
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after the other boys; then, safe out of dan- 
ger, he leaned his elbow on a stack of pack- 
ing boxes. 

Strangely, his elbow touched something 
soft and limp. Looking closer, he saw it 
was a canvas bag. Forgetting all about the 
game, he called, “See what I’ve found!” 

The boys came on the run. 

“What is it?” asked Bobby and Rodney. 

“Looks like a canvas bag,” said Peter. 

“What’s inside?” Peter Harris asked. 

“Don’t know. I haven’t opened it.” 

“Then let’s take a look,” insisted Graham 

“It’s too dark here,” Peter objected. 

The five boys moved over to a light, 
holding the mysterious bag carefully. “It’s 
bright enough here,” Graham said. “Open 
it quick.” 

Peter Slight opened the bag carefully and 
put in his hand. 

It came out full of paper money! 

“Let me see,” said Graham, all excited. 
“Why, there must be hundreds of pounds! 
What shall we do with it?” 

“Do with it?” asked Rodney. “Take it to 
the police station, of course. It isn’t ours.” 

“Right you are,” agreed Graham. “It’s 
just a little way from here. Let’s see how 
fast we can get there.” 

Within five minutes the boys were at 
the police station, and Peter Slight put the 
moneybag on the counter as the boys told 
their story. 

The policeman praised them for being 
so honest, and counted the money. There 
were 136 Australian pounds, worth about 
$300 in United States money. 

Two hours later a very worried-looking 
man came into that same police station. 
“I’m W. R. Dunbier,” he explained. “This 
afternoon I lost my moneybag containing 
136 pounds. Do you know anything as 

But before Mr. Dunbier could finish, the 
policeman showed him the canvas bag. Not 
one pound was missing. 

I can tell you, Mr. Dunbier was a very 





happy man that night. The policeman “@ 


the story to the newspapermen, and t 
newspapermen told it around the world. 
And I believe the angels told it, too, all 
over heaven. For they were happy also, to 
see those five boys be so honest. 


Your friend, 


on Worl 
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Leroy “Borrows” a Bicycle “ 


By MRS. JOHN 


—— wanted a bicycle. All the boys his 
age had bicycles. It was no fun to sit 
calmly on the porch with Tiny and watch 
his friends go whizzing by, glancing in his 
direction only long enough to say, “Hi, Le- 
roy! Wish you were going along.” 

Today the boys were going on a little 
outing. There would be a campfire, “eats,” 
and marshmallows to roast. 

“Tiny, it isn’t fair! I'll find some way to 
go with them,” Leroy grumbled. 

Tiny felt that something was wrong. He 
licked his master’s hands and wagged his 
little stump of a tail in consolation. 

“Come, Tiny,” said Leroy, suddenly start- 
ing down the street toward the factories. 
Tiny never asked questions, but simply fol- 
lowed his master wherever he went. 
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“I’m pretty sure this is Ira’s bike. This 
looks like his basket, anyway,” Leroy re- 
marked to Tiny, as he examined a bicycle 
standing under the shadow of a factory. 

“He won't be needing it until after six, and 
we'll be back around five. I wonder why he 
didn’t put it in the rack with the other bikes, 
though. One wheel rubs a little, but that 
won't hurt it any. Jump, Tiny, jump!” com- 
manded Leroy, and Tiny obeyed. 

Up in the unsteady basket of the bicycle 
rode Tiny, swaying from side to side as 

To page 20 
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The brake on the “borrowed” bike had jammed, and 
Leroy had to walk home. Now he could not get back 
by five. Would the real owner catch him with it? 








1 SAYING THE 


BLESSING IN 


THE BATHROOM 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


N°. MORE of this asking a blessing on the 
food at our table!” stormed Mr. Hughes 
in his loudest, angriest voice. “I am the one 
who provides my family with food and cloth- 
ing! You have the nerve to tell my children 
that God gives them what they need. I won't 
have this religious nonsense in my house. 
And no more of this calling the youngsters 
together to pray and read the Bible. Is that 
clear, Elsie?” 

Jane was in her room opposite the living 
room, and she could not help hearing the out- 
burst from her father, and the quiet, but 
anxious, “Yes, Henry, I do understand,” from 
Mother. 

Jane trembled as she stood by the window 
trying to comprehend what Father’s orders 
would mean. No grace, no worship! How 
could Father be so blind as to think there 
was no God? She sat on the rocker by the 
window to try and think things through. 

What would happen to her two younger 
sisters and her brother if Mother were not 
permitted to read Bible stories to them and 
teach them to pray and have faith in God? 
She herself was only nine years old, and the 
other children were all younger. There was 
no Seventh-day Adventist church school in 
their village where they could learn these 
things. 

She prayed that God would find some way 
out of the difficulty for all of them. The 
thought suddenly came to her that Father 
had not forbidden her to teach the children. 


Could she possibly do for them what Mother * 


was forbidden to do? 


When she was sure that Father had left 
the house, she tiptoed from her room, call- 
ing softly to her mother. When she found 
her, she saw that Mother had hastily wiped 
away some tears. 

“Mother, I heard what Father said to you 
when you were in the living room. He was 
talking so loud I just had to hear.” 

“I am sorry you heard, Jane,” said Mother 
sadly. “I am wondering what is the best 
way for me to take. I cannot think of you 
children growing up without God.” 

“I have an idea, Mother. I might be able 
to teach Betty and Ralph and June from the 
Bible and the magazines we get. I will pray 
with them and we could always say grace 
when we wash our hands in the bathroom 
before coming to the table.” 

Mother took the girl in her arms and 
kissed her tenderly. She seemed so very small 
and young to be filled with a burden for 
someone else’s salvation, and Mother loved 
her the more because it was so. 

“I will do my best, Mother,” she prom- 
ised. 

And so it was that at suppertime that 
night, after Jane washed the little children’s 
hands, she gathered them around the basin 
and they bowed their heads and said the 
blessing before they went out to eat. € 

As the months went by, God gave Jan 
wisdom and helped her to read well and 
explain many problems that perplexed the 
hearts of the younger children. 

Jane had other difficulties too, being a 
Christian. In the small school she attended 
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she was very much ridiculed and persecuted, 
for she did not go to the moving picture 
shows held in the community hall. Several 
times there were school programs on Friday 
nights, and Jane could not be there. The chil- 
dren would call her “Sevvo” and “Seven 
Daisy” and many other names that referred 
to her faith. Sometimes these taunts were 
accompanied by clods of earth hurled at 
her head, and the boys loved nothing more 
than to run suddenly toward her with a hand- 
ful of sticky burrs and push them into her 
thick black hair. 

There were times when Jane was sick with 
discouragement, and wanted above all else 
to be “just one of the crowd” and be accepted, 
without being looked on as queer. How her 
heart ached! In her worst hours of discour- 
agement she would remember that God had 
called her to be a home missionary, and if 
she were to give up, then possibly the other 
children might lose the way, and she could 
not bear to think of that happening. Be- 
sides, she had promised Mother, and she 
could not let her down. 

Seven years came and went. Jane sighed 
with longing for the day when she would 
have the opportunity to 


received perfect-record to- 
kens from the conference 
office for herself and the 
three children every quar- 
ter for all those seven years. 

When the time came for 
Jane to go to boarding 
school, her two sisters and brother were old 
enough to read for themselves, and the last 
thing Jane said to them was, “Don’t forget 
to study your Sabbath school lesson every 
night, will you?” 

Jane’s home missionary work did not end 
with her sisters and brother, each one of 
whom gave their hearts to the Lord and were 
baptized. An elderly couple moved to Jane's 
village and opened a general store. Jane's 
brother delivered milk to these folks, and 
soon they began to discuss Bible topics. Jane 
was asked many questions about her faith. 
After Jane left home she learned that the 
storekeeper and his wife too had given their 
hearts to the Lord. They gave up their busi- 
ness, because they wanted to keep the Sab- 
bath they had learned of from Jane’s family. 

Jane has always been glad that she was 
called to be a home missionary. She is 

happy to know that God 








work her way through 


could use her in His serv- 





academy. And all the 
time, she never missed a 
day of studying her Sab- 
bath school lesson with 
the other children. She 
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After Jane had washed the chil- 
dren’s hands, she gathered 
them around the basin and they 
said the blessing before eating. 
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FIGHT of the LAST FRONTIER 


By JAN S. DOWARD 





CHAPTER ONE: A PANTHER IN CAMP 





THE OLYMPIC MTS. 


HOY, there, grab this line and make it 

fast.” 

There was a hustle and a rush on the 
wharf as the steamer from Port Townsend 
pulled alongside. Several sailors threw out 
lines as the ship glided closer to the waiting 
throng on the Port Angeles dock. 


“Hurry along with that gangplank,” 
shouted the captain from the bridge. “We've 
got to get this unloaded before nightfall.” 

Suddenly a young man dressed in smart 
military garb stood in the hatchway and 
waved. The crowd on the dock whistled and 
shouted. It was Lt. Joseph O'Neil of the 
Fourteenth Infantry, the man who was com- 
ing to explore the unknown region beyond 
their town. With a smile and a gesture to- 
ward the majestic mountains rising right up 
behind the town, Lieutenant O'Neil hinted 
his own excitement in exploring the wild 
Olympics. The crowd cheered and cheered 
as he stepped. toward the gangplank and 
headed down. 

“A great day for the Irish, eh?” smiled one 
sailor to a dockhand making the last loops 
around the pier. 

“I’m not sure about the Irish, but O’Neil’s 





the man for this exploring business,” he an- 
swered. “No one’s ever been back in that 
wilderness yet, and we're all anxious’ to find 
out what’s beyond.” 

The men were unloading the cargo now. 
Boxes and crates.of clothing and food were 
hoisted off the steamer and carried on strong 
shoulders to the Port Angeles Hotel, where 
the expedition party would temporarily make 
its headquarters. Next came the mules. Mules 
to do the packing. Mules to do the balking. 
Mules and more mules, kicking, braying, 
stamping along the long dock toward the 
pasture behind the hotel. The forty men, 
women, and children of the town had never 
seen so much excitement. 

The sun was slipping beyond the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca as the last mule stirred up 
the dust on““Main Street.” The voices of the 
boys and girls died away as one by one they 
left the scene and returned home for supper. 
The boxes of supplies were stacked outside 
the hotel, the mules picketed behind, and 
the men relaxed in the lobby. July 16, 1885, 
had come to a close. 

Up to this time few men had ever ven- 


behind had been penetrated only by a hand 
ful of hunters and gold diggers seeking fast 
wealth. These had gone a very short way 
and returned, because of the dense tangle 
of undergrowth. All could see the mountains 
in the distance, but no one, not even the 
Indians, had seen the interior. Just what was 
beyond? 

Lieutenant O'Neil leaned back in the 
leather-covered rocking chair and smiled at 
the roomful of Jisteners in the lobby. 


tured beyond the wilderness town. The han) \ 

















“There are certainly a lot of funny tales 
about these mountains,” he said slowly, 
“stories that make you wonder. Why do the 
Indians fear the Olympics, and call them 
the Land of the Thunderbird—a sort of home 
for the eagle or raven god? Some tell me 
they have seen great prairies beyond these 
mountains. Anyone here know of such a 
thing?” 

Everyone shook his head. O'’Neil’s ques- 
tions simply stirred their imagination. No one 
knew the answers. Tomorrow the first ex- 
pedition into the Olympic Mountains would 
begin. Perhaps then the mystery behind these 
mountains would start to unravel. 

At the crack of dawn Sergeants Heagraff 
and Green were up and tending to the mules. 
Getting the packs ready and lining up things 
for the first day’s start was no easy task. The 
so-called road that led to the wilderness be- 
hind the town was just a clearing which 
showed that the townspeople intended some- 
day to build a road that way. 

“Looks like the mules will get broken in 
right to timber travel,” said Green as he 
tightened the diamond hitch on the lead 
mule. 

Sergeant Heagraff looked across the pack- 
saddle and nodded. The heavily wooded re- 
gion beyond was a tangle of undergrowth and 
vines. It was certain they would not gallop 
down that “trail.” 

In a few hours the entire caravan was 


ready, with Lt. Joseph O'Neil at the head 
of the expedition. The men with the axes 
and brush hooks followed, and then the 
mules. From the very start it was slow going. 
The wilderness was not paved with a super- 
highway, and it took nearly an hour and 
a half to cover a mile, hacking through the 
brush so the mules could follow. It was 
tough and rugged. There was nothing easy 
about it, but O'Neil had the courage all 
Christians must have to face the hardships 
of life. He wasn’t one to sit down and cry 
over the fact that someone had not made a 
trail before him. He rather enjoyed the fact 
that he was pioneering the field. 

“Follow that blaze toward the southeast.” 
O'Neil wiped the sweat to keep it from run- 
ning into his eyes and sat down to rest while 
the trail makers cut on ahead. 

Private Johnson came up to him and 
saluted. 

“Never mind that now, soldier. Sit down 
and rest. How are the mules getting along?” 

Private Johnson leaned back on an old 
snag and smiled. “They're learning, sir. A 
few more climbs over fallen logs and the 
long-eared rascals will think they were born 
with two short front legs.” 

O'Neil laughed. The windfalls seemed 
nearly impassable, but somehow the mules 
were able to climb up and over the logs 
and keep going. 

What was supposed to be an old Indian 


All was peaceful in camp. No one heard the mountain lion approaching through the darkness. 
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trail was nothing but blazes on trees, with 
no regard for ditches, windfalls, or rocks. 
Sometimes the trees had fallen and stacked 
higher than twenty feet, but still the blazes 
continued in a straight line. 

“The Indian that blazed this must have 
thought the next fellow could fly.” O'Neil 
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YOUR GUIDE 


By MAURICE HILL 


Is Jesus your leader each day, 

At school, and after, in play? 

He is the Guide you should know, 

For He'll point the way you should go. 


Is Jesus with you as you walk, 

While you read, while you sing, while you 
talk? 

Every day keep Him close to your side, 

And He'll be your perfect Guide. 
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paused and looked toward the trail crew. 
“Say, Johnson, run up there and tell Sergeant 
Gore to keep in line with the markings un- 
less he can go around easily. We'll follow 
the blazes as far as they go, anyway.” 

~ es: isis.” 

By now the trail crew had stopped and 
were waiting for further orders from their 
commanding officer. O'Neil could see that 
even with Johnson relaying what he had just 
said, the crew did not proceed. He rushed 
on ahead. 

“What's the matter?” 

“It’s a swamp, sir.” Sergeant Gore stuck 
his ax in the big cedar near him and pointed. 
“We sent a scout out, and this mess goes 
a long way back.” 

O'Neil frowned and stared at the mucky 
tangle and marsh in front of him. To go 
around would mean taking a chance of not 
making camp before dark. To camp in this 
damp spot meant a very unpleasant night of 
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wallowing like so many pigs in a bog. What 
to do? He kicked the ground to see how 
soft it was, and the water oozed into the 
hole he made. Then looking up at the aft- 
ernoon sun he shook his head and gave the 
orders to make camp right where they were. 

“Bring up the mules, and you men on the 
trail crew start gathering cedar bark for floor- 
ing in the tents.” 

Sergeant Heagraff came up with the lead 
mule. “Any forage for these hard-working 
boys?” 
ately. 

“Not a thing, soldier. I knew this wasn’t 
going to be any Sunday school picnic, but 
I thought we'd have grass for the mules at 
least,” O'Neil answered grimly. “Just give 
them plenty of oats for tonight and picket 
them as far from this marsh as possible. It’s 
all soggy around here, but maybe you can 
find somewhere that’s better than being knee 
deep in the stuff.” He smiled his best Irish 
smile and went down the line to encourage 
the others. He must show determination. This 
was only the first day out, and there were 
surely tougher things to come. 

Suddenly Sergeant Heagraff cried out. 
O'Neil wheeled in his tracks. The lead mule 
had got away from the sergeant and was waist 
deep in the mire. It has often been said that 
curiosity killed the cat, but curiosity over 
what was beyond the swamp was about to do 
away with one good mule if something 
wasn’t done right away. The more the mule 
kicked and squirmed ‘to get free of the 
black gumbo settling around its waist, the 
deeper it went. Now the mud was nearly 
to the mule’s back. 

“Hurry with those ropes!” 

“Get that line tied to the halter! Hey, you, 
grab the tail while it’s still on top!” 

Orders were flying thick and fast as men 
and mules scurried to help the poor creature 
from going under for good. Tying the ropes, 
bringing logs and branches for footing, 
grunting and slapping the other mules so 
they would pull harder, made quite an ex 
citing afternoon, but finally old Mr. Long- 
ears was standing shivering on solid ground, 
a much, much wiser mule. 

O'Neil scratched his head and chuckled 
even though he felt like turning around and 
going home. “Well, men, the area is chopped 
up and things look pretty muddy now after 
that ordeal, but we still have to camp here 
for the night. We'd better hurry, too, or that 

To page 21 


He patted the mule’s neck affection- € 
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WILD 


By MABEL E. CASON ~ 


inane fawn was sleeping in the shade be- 
neath a fir tree. The trees grew thickly 
here in the woods, but only a little way from 
where the fawn lay was an alfalfa patch, 
at the edge of a small mountain farm. He was 
six weeks old, and his mother often took him 
with her as she went about at night nib- 
bling leaves and grass and even the Man’s 
green alfalfa in the little field. 

Now the fawn woke suddenly and found 
that she was gone. It was daylight, and his 
mother was probably over beyond the house 
that was on the other side of the alfalfa 
field. There were more trees over there, ap- 
ple trees, peaches, pears, and cherries. 

What had wakened him was a big black 
calf. The fawn was not afraid of cattle, but 
this calf was trying to nose him out of his 
bed. 

The fawn got up. He did not want to play 
with the calf. He did not like calves. He 
wanted his mother. He started out to find 
her. 

As he crossed the alfalfa patch and the 
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lane beyond, the sun was warm on his back. 
He ran smack into a fence that he had not 
seen. His mother always saw fences in time, 
and bounced right over them. But the fawn 
was too small to get over this high fence, 
so he ran along beside it until he found the 
open gate, and he went right into the Man's 
driveway. 

He knew where his mother was, and that 
was where he was going, so he went up the 
driveway toward the Man and the little girl, 
who were standing beside a shed. 

Judy, the little girl, was excited. She 
wanted to pet the fawn. She held out her 
hand to him, and he stretched his neck so 
that he almost touched it. But his heart was 
beating very hard and very fast, because he 
had a fear of these human animals. So he 
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The frightened fawn did not see the blackberry vines, 


and ran right into them. He struggled hard to break 
loose, but could not, and the Man was coming closer. 
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HAWAII HAS 


EARL 


A BEAUTIFUL spot near a fine swimming 
beach on the blue Pacific was the site 
of Hawaii's first all-island Pathfinder Camp- 
oree, held August 1-8 on the windward side 
of the island of Oahu. 

Coming from five different islands, 217 
campers, counselors, and directors brought 
with them their bedding, pup tents, food, 
and good spirits, and combined them in such 
a way that neither mosquitoes nor rain could 
spoil their good time. 

Theodore Lucas, associate secretary of the 
General Conference MV Department, and 
J. R. Nelson, MV secretary of the Pacific Un- 
ion Conference, were both on hand for the 
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A CAMPOREE 


WRIGHT, MV SECRETARY, Reporting 


entire camp. They provided inspiring talks, 
interesting stories, and invaluable counsel 
and guidance. 

On Friday there was a dress parade, fol- 
lowed by demonstrations of marching, flint- 
and-steel fire building, semaphore signaling, 
pup-tent pitching, pancake flipping, string 
burning, knot tying, and carving. 

On Sabbath morning forty-nine JMV’s re- 
sponded to Elder Lucas’ invitation to join 
a baptismal class. 

When the time came to break camp, some 
were heard to say, “Let’s stay another week!” 
Others pleaded with their club directors to 
plan a camping trip as soon as possible. 
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geen long ago, shortly after the turn of 
the century, Malamulo Mission was es- 
tablished in the rough bush timber about 
forty miles from the tiny village of Blan- 
tyre in Africa. This village was named Blan- 
tyre for the birthplace ot David Livingstone, 
in faraway Scotland. 

The first school at Malamulo was held 
under a scraggly bush tree. Great hardships 
were endured by poor Africans up to that 
time. One African family, the father of whom 
was Kasonga, lived at the place where the 
new mission was established. Great flat and 
rounded stones jut out of the ground near 
there, where little children have romped and 
played for hundreds, yes, thousands of years. 
Here Kasonga’s little ones played when the 
place was only a heathen village. 

But one terrible day a horrible thing hap- 

pened in this little village. Suddenly it was 
surrounded by screaming slavers of the 
Ajawa tribe, who cooperated with the Por- 
tuguese and Arab slavers. The poor people 
ran here and there trying to find a place 
to hide. But every way was blocked. All the 
strong, the young, the able-bodied, and the 
comely were seized and tied and put in a 
long chain gang. 
- Kasonga, a strong young man, never saw 
his wife or his little ones again. The poor 
chained slaves saw their homes burned to 
the ground, their gardens beaten down and 
spoiled. They saw all the sick, the old, the 
weak, and the little ones brutally killed. What 
was yesterday a busy teeming village was 
shambles and smoking embers today. 

A great load of ebony and ivory was put 
on Kasonga’s strong head to carry. He had 
carried many loads before—loads even heav- 
-ier than the one that he now carried weary 
day after weary day. But none was more 
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'. KASONGA and the SLAVE 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EI "0s ¢ 


galling nor more miserable than this load 
that he carried across the burning sands to- 
ward the Indian Ocean. 

At long last the wretched slaves arrived 
at the coast. Dully they looked at the bright 
waters. They saw dhows [a kind of sailboat] 
bobbing at anchor or tied to pilings. They 
heard the shouts and babbling talk of their 
captors. So weary were they that they hardly 
remembered the faces they had loved or the 
fertile fields’ of waving corn all about their 
village. Hunger, want, and ill treatment had 
made Kasonga almost stupid. He stood, 
hardly thinking clearly, waiting to see what 
more should be done to him. He was past 
all dread, so steeped was he 
in his misery. He seemed al- 
most apart from the wretch- 
edness of his tortured body. 

Finally, the slaves were 

disposed of, in one way or 
another. Some were sent by 
dhow over the waters to the 
spice island of Zanzibar. 
Others were sent northward 
to the port of Dar es Salaam 
in Tanganyika. Kasonga was 
sold right there in Bwani to 
an evil planter who was both 
cruel and severe. Even his 
mame struck fear to every 
poor slave who toiled for 
him the long, long hours he 
required. 

From early morning, when 
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Kasonga and his wife hid in the 
branches and watched the slave 
traders. If one should see them, 
they would be made slaves again. 
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the dew shone silver on the webby rough 
grasses, until long after the red glow had 
died out of the sunset skies, Kasonga worked. 
He carried water from the stream and mixed 
mud with his feet for house building, or he 
carried water to the houses of the wives of 
his master, or he hoed, planted, or reaped 
as the season required. An ax was thrust into 
his hands many times a week for him to chop 
the wood for cooking or bring in poles for 
building. His body obeyed mechanically. He 
bent his back to the gruelling toil almost 
mechanically. But his heart was not in any- 
thing he did. How could:a slave; pressed into 
unwilling servitude, be expected to be in- 


terested or to even feel any degree of loyalty 
or pleasure toward any kind of work? 

Because Kasonga was human, he yearned 
for the spot where his babies tumbled over 
the rocks and where his young wife had 
sung native songs as she pounded the corn 
into mgaiwa. He longed to look across the 
scraggly bush and see the purple slopes of 
Mlanje Mountains in the distance and hear 
the gurgle of the little Nambichamba River 
at the base of the hill below the hut. 

Because he wanted to go back so much, he 
thought of it with every stroke of his hoe, 
with every blow of the ax. 

Then, Chambi, his master, so fierce and 
so cruel, told him that he was going to sell 
him again. Terror paralyzed the poor heart 
of Kasonga. Bad as Chambi was, Kasonga 
did not want to be sold. He knew that if 
he were sent to the slave market at Zanzi- 
bar, his buyer might be from over the seas, 
from hot steaming isles where it was whis- 
pered that the black workers died like rats, 
or from fabulous places where the sand 
heaped high and where it had not rained 
for a hundred years. Then he’d never again 
see the leaping beauty of Nsuadzi waterfalls 
or the blue slopes of Mlanje Mountains any 
more. 

That night he prayed to his ancestors, and 

To page 17 
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( Seasons and Weather Instruments 


By HARRY BAERG 


Answering the requirements: 3. Explain the action of a mercury, or spirit, thermometer, 
a mercury barometer, an aneroid barometer, and a rain gauge. 5. Show with the help 
of a diagram how the earth’s relationship to the sun produces four seasons. 8. Keep 
a weather chart for one week and record readings at twelve-hour intervals. Include 
the following: (@) temperature, (6) moisture (dew, fog, rain, frost, or snow), (c) 


cloud formations, (d) wind direction. 


MV HONOR Jn the Southern States, and 
especially in tropical coun- 
tries, the seasons pass gradu- 
ally. One hardly notices the 

IN WEATHER Change from summer to fall, 


or winter to spring. In Canada, 
where I grew up, it is different. Fall comes 
with a bone-chilling north wind, winter is 
announced by the howl of a blizzard, and 
spring comes with the rush of water from 
melting drifts and the joyous song of birds. 
After the Flood God promised Noah that 
“cold and heat, and summer and winter” 
should not cease while the earth remained. 

Summer comes, not because the earth is 
nearer the sun in summer, but because the 
sun strikes it more directly. The diagram 
_ shows that when the North Pole is tilted 
toward the sun, it is summer in the north- 
ern half of the earth and winter in the other 
half. Spring and fall are in-between seasons. 
Winter has the shortest days and summer 
the longest. This also affects the temperature, 
since the sun has more time to warm the 
earth in the summertime. 

The ordinary weather thermometer with 
mercury inside a glass tube was invented in 
1714 by a German instrument maker, named 
Fahrenheit. Thermometers with alcohol in 
them had been used nearly sixty years pre- 
viously, and ones with different scales of 
degrees were produced later. The Fahren- 
heit scale has become most popular in this 
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country. Fahrenheit established 0° as the 
coldest temperature he was able to produce 
in a mixture of salt and ice. This made 32° 
above 0° the point at which water would 
freeze, and 212° above as the point at which 
water would boil. 

The principle on which the thermometer 
works is that heat makes things larger (ex- 
pand), and cold makes them smaller (con- 
tract). The mercury or the colored alcohol 
would not expand enough for us to notice 
the differences in temperature if the tube 
were the same thickness throughout. For this 
reason the mercury is placed in a bulb at 
the bottom of a glass tube with a very small 
hole running up it. This makes the slightest 
change in temperature show in the height 
of the mercury or alcohol in the glass. 

A barometer is used to measure the air 
pressure, that is, the weight of the atmos- 
phere. The normal reading at sea level is 
29.9 inches of mercury. During a strong up- 


draft, the pressure would be low. It would@) 


also be low on a mountaintop even in good 
weather, and altitude must be taken into 
consideration in reading it. 

Barometers are of two types: mercury and 
aneroid. The mercury barometer is a glass 
tube that is closed at one end. When filled it 
is turned over in an open dish of mercury. 
The mercury drops part way in the tube, 
leaving a vacuum space at the top. The 
height of mercury column goes up and 























down as air pressure increases or decreases. 
The aneroid barometer has no liquid, but 
a sealed metal box that expands and contracts 
with the air pressure. This difference is 
shown by a hand on a dial, similar to that 
of the speedometer on a car. Barometers are 
useful in forecasting wind and weather 
changes, as well as in indicating altitudes. 
It may be that after hearing two or three 
inches of rain have fallen in a rainstorm, 
you wondered how it was measured. You can 


ene rain yourself if you wish. The sim- 


plest rain gauge would be a tomato can set 
out in the open, and a ruler for measuring 
the water that collects with each rain. But 
if only a small amount of rain falls, it is 
hard to measure accurately this way. For this 
reason weather observers use a funnel and 
a small-diameter glass pipe. This would not 
be correct except that 
the markings are based 
on the height of water 
that there would be in 
a can the diameter of 
the top of the funnel. 
The disadvantage of the 
funnel gauge is that this 
type would soon over- 
flow in a heavy rain. 
For such emergencies a 
straight-sided overflow 
can is also used. 

Some of the desert 
areas on the earth have 
practically no rain at all. 
Sometimes it can only 
be recorded as an av- 
erage over several years, 
because in some years 
no rain falls. Sometimes 
the rainfall varies 
greatly over a_ small 
area. In the State of 
Washington it varies 














THERMOMETER 





was a rainfall of 905 inches. That was plenty! 
A missionary from that part of the world 
says that the raindrops are sometimes the 
size of baseballs and are driven by the wind 
with nearly the speed of rifle bullets. 

All weather observers need to keep a rec- 
ord of the weather in order to understand 
it properly. Guesswork or memory is not 
accurate or reliable. Old-timers will tell you 
that it used to be much colder in winter and 
that the snow was far deeper than it is now. 
The records of the weather bureaus show 
that this is not true, but that there are often 
several cold winters in a row followed by 
several warmer winters, and that these pe- 
riods repeat with more or less regularity. 

Try keeping a record of the weather in 
your locality for a while. The simplest way 
is probably just to mark down on the calen- 
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| BANQUET ON A COLLECTION 


[| Or THE SAD TALE OF THE DISAPPEARING HEXAPODS * 


By ETHEL M. SHULTZ 


We caught some insects 
And mounted them all 

On sheets of thick cardboard brown. 

(Of course we had put them all to sleep 
Before we pinned them down.) 


We'd searched for their species 
With diligent care, 
And made out each label clear; 
Denoted the title of every one, 
And marked the day and the year. 


We put our trophies 
In a cardboard box 

To store in a darkened room, 

For summer was late and school was near. 
No thought had we of doom. 


A few days later 
We stopped to inspect 

Our specimens rare, with pride. 

When lo and behold! the pins alone 
Were left on the boards inside. 


Some broken winglets 
Fell off on the floor, 
And fragments of insects dry. 
“Now who could have been so mean?" we 
cried. 
“And if he did it, why?" 


We scanned the bottom, 
And there was the proof! 
Mice had been feasting free 
On delicacies of insect fare 
We meant for folks to see! 


MORAL: Be sure boxes in which insects are stored are strong enough to keep mice out! 
a 





* Hexapods—animals with six legs. Insects. 





dar each day the temperature, kinds of clouds, 
rain or snow, and wind direction. A better 
way is to make a chart like the one shown. 
If you show the temperature in a graph, 
it gives you a still better picture of what 
was taking place, and you can see at a 
glance how the weather pattern changed 
during the season. The real value of such 
records comes not only by keeping them for 
the present year, but by keeping them till 
the next year and comparing them with the 
weather of that spring or fall. With several 
years of records one can get a fair idea of 
what to expect of the weather at a given 
season. 

Of course, one can never expect weather 
to be regular altogether. Certain patterns 
appear, and we see probably that a south 
wind was blowing one day, nimbus clouds 
appeared, and the day after that it rained. 
This may have happened several times in 
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your records. Then when the pattern appears 
again you may be fairly sure of the coming 
of rain. 

In each locality the signs of change differ. 
Where I live we can never expect rain from 
cumulus clouds in summer if they blow in 
an east-to-west direction over the valley. 
When they come from the north, or espe- 
cially the south, we can be more hopeful. 
One of the reasons for weather recording 
is to find out what weather patterns exist i 
your community and how they help in fore- 
casting the weather. 

Now, if you have learned everything in 
this series, you ought to be a pretty good 
weather prophet, and you are ready to re- 
ceive the MV Honor in weather. 

Good news! GUIDE has asked Mr. Leonard 
Mitchell to show you how to make weather 
in your own kitchen—in JUNIOR GUIDE, 
next week! 


& 
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Kasonga and the Slave Traders 


From page 13 


gave his meager supper for a sacrifice, even 
though the slashing knives of his hunger 
caused him actual physical pain. 

His work centered around the hut of the 
principal wife of Chambi. She was a woman 
lighter of color, and soft-voiced and kind. 
The slaves almost idolized her, so hungry 
were they for kindness and gentle words. 

The next morning when Kasonga brought 
wood for her kitchen fires she looked at him 
closely and said, “Kasonga, why are you so 
sad today? You must be carrying a heavy 
load on your poor heart.” 

The tears stung his eyelids. He looked 
down, blinking rapidly. 

“Mamma, it is because Chambi, the mas- 
ter, has said he will sell me soon. Then if 
he sells me, there is no hope of my ever 
seeing my home any more.” 

“But Kasonga, how can you hope for any- 
thing at all? You are a slave, and you know 
the heart of Chambi, my husband. You know 
he would rather see you die than to let you 
go!” 

Kasonga lifted wretched eyes to the face of 
the kind wife of Chambi. 

“As long as I live I can hope, Mamma,” 
he answered slowly. “I can serve Chambi 
with my body, but he cannot tie up my 
thoughts or my hopes.” 

The heathen woman looked at Kasonga 
for a while before she answered. Then dart- 
ing her eyes to the distant cotton storage 
shelter where her husband stood, shouting 
down the laborers, she whispered, “Listen, 
Kasonga, I will plead for you. I will tell 
Chambi you are the best of the workers for 
wood, water, and garden, and you are. And 
I will try to get him to give you a wife. 
I will get him to give you Ndamvelikina. She 
is pretty and plump and strong. And listen, 
Kasonga. Wait awhile and I will help you 
escape. I know Chambi, that he is evil and 
ruel.” 

* Kasonga drew a quick breath and looked 
at Bethya, the wife of Chambi the cruel. 
Was she speaking truly or was this a trap— 
a trap to bring the blows of the sjambok to 
his back, the dreadful rhino whip that took 
flesh with every blow? 

“Kasonga,” she whispered, her eyes as 
burning coals in her brown face, “long ago I, 
too, lived in a village by a bubbling stream. 
I remember my mother only dimly, as one 


who wrapped me with her in the blanket of 
ukhwende at nighttime, and spoke gently to 
me when I was afraid. Then the slavers 
came—and the village was destroyed. I, too, 
have known slavery.” 

Then Kasonga knew she spoke truly, and 
a faint glimmer of hope entered his poor 
heart. Bethya must have had a power over 
Chambi—a mighty power, for he was told 
gruffly some weeks later that he might have 
Ndamvelikina for a wife. “Now mind you,” 
Chambi had shouted after him, “no less work 
out of you, or I will take her away and 
leave you with no wife at all, to teach you 
a thing or two!” 

So galling! So galling was slavery! Life was 
like the harsh, stringy sugar cane after the 
juices had been rolled out under skinned logs. 
No sweetness left. No sweetness at all. 

From then on, as if he had repented of 
giving Kasonga anything to be happy about, 
Chambi was more watchful, more harsh, and 
more exacting. Every hour, every moment, 
the utmost in physical toil was demanded, 
and expected, of him, until at night, when 
pretty Ndamvelikina put his great lump of 
nsima in his food basket, he could hardly 
stay awake to eat it. Even the gentle voice 
of his girl wife seemed dim and far away. 
The body can be such a weak receptacle for 
the soul. So weak—so fragile when flayed 
and forced too long. 

One day, after he had been married to 
Ndamvelikina a few months, and Chambi 
had taken a whole gang of slaves to the coast, 
Bethya sent for Kasonga. 

She pressed some parched corn and some 
biltong (dried strips of meat) into his trem- 
bling fingers. She had wrapped the rough 
food in a skin. 

“Go—Kasonga—go today! Take Ndam- 
velikina—go! Run for your lives!” she 
breathed. “I am sure Chambi plans to sell 
you as soon as he returns from the coast. 
He told me so last night. And whatever you 
do, don’t let him catch you! Death would be 
sweeter than your fate will be if he catches 
you running away.” 

While Kasonga ran after Ndamvelikina, 
he shrewdly thought of how he should pro- 
ceed. “I am sure,” he thought to himself, “he 
will believe I will go straight for my home— 
straight toward the setting of the sun. But 
I will not do as he will suspect. I will go to 
the north—far toward the route toward 
Zanzibar. There I will hide until the trail 
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@ A Bicycle? 
@ A Portable Radio? 


@ A Portable Type- 
writer? 


@ A Camping Ax? 

@ A Tent? @ ¢ 
@ A Football? 

@ A Knapsack? 

@ A Flashlight? 

@ A Sleeping Bag? 

@ A Camper's Knife? 








or 


Do YouWant- zw 


@ to earn some Christmas money? 


@ gifts for your folks? 
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IF SO, WRITE TO: 


@ A Parker “21” Pen? 
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will grow cold. Then, little by little, we 
will go toward the land of my people.” 

It must have been as Kasonga figured, for 
he was not followed, and he was not caught. 
But he took great care. At night he and his 
young wife slept in trees, so as to be safe 
from the “terror by night.” 

One terrible day they crouched, trembling, 
in the bush and saw two parties of slavers 
approaching, one from each direction. Escape 
seemed impossible. Kasonga did not know 
God, but he called to some Great One for 
he help he needed. Just when discovery was 
imminent—a matter of moments—a deer 
sprang out of the bush beside him, wild- 
eyed and fearful, and the slavers were after 
it, shooting and shouting. The brief reprieve 
enabled the two to skim up the nearest tree. 
There they crouched silently for hours, for 
terrifyingly enough, the parties chose to stop 
nearby and cook the meat of the deer they 
had shot. The savory odors of roasting meat, 
floating upward, tantalized the two waiting 
patiently above the cruel slavers. 

After a long rest they went away, leaving 
behind a great deal of the carcass of the 
deer. Swiftly the two descended. As fast as 
Kasonga cut it into long strips, Ndamveli- 
kina cooked them quickly over the glowing 
coals. When they went on they had had more 
food at one time than they had eaten for 
years. New strength poured into their eager 
legs, and they put many miles behind them 
that day. 

After they had spent many days in weary, 
anxious travel, the country began to look 
different. The tiresome flatness gave way to 
undulating hills, with a purple haze in the 
west that could be mountains. But on they 
trudged, their feet blistered and worn. Then 
one day, mounting a little rise of ground, 
Kasonga fell to the earth weeping aloud 
with joy. 

“Home! Home!” he cried, pointing a trem- 
bling finger toward the slopes of Mlanje 


n forget those mountains once he has seen 

em? 

“It is only a few days now, Ndamvelikina,” 
said Kasonga excitedly. “Home lies there, 
but even yet, we must go with care. Slavers 
still are troubling my people, but not so 
much as before.” Hope gave new life to the 
two wanderers, and in a few days they stood 
in the midst of the place where his village 
had been. 

“It was here that my hut stood,” he told 


eo still many miles away. For who 


the young woman at his side. “My little 
ones used to scramble and play all over the 
big rocks. I cannot tell where they are now. 
I can only hope they are dead.” 

Three little boys were born to Kasonga 
after he returned from his slavery, Cosalawa, 
Benjamin, and Philip. Kasonga lived nearby 
when Malamulo Mission was started, and 
even though he was very old, he learned to 
love and trust in the Lord. When he died 
he believed that Jesus would come to awaken 
him out of his sleep and take him to a bet- 
ter, happier life, free from pain and fear. 
Ndamvelikina is dead too, but Philip is a 
pastor, preaching the third angel’s message. 
Cosalawa is an honest worker for Malamulo 
Mission. For many years he has had charge 
of giving out the supplies. Benjamin is the 
blacksmith, and can make anything from an 
ax to a sprinkling can. 

Kasonga—so long in bondage—rejoiced 
in the truth, for he learned in his old age, 
“The truth shall make you free.” 


Wild Baby 


From page 9 
jumped aside, raced across the back lawn, 
crossed a little bridge over a small stream, 
and ran into a big fenced-in pen. 

In the corner of the pen were some thorny 
blackberry vines beside the fence. The fawn 
did not see the fence, and ran right into it. 
He bounced back, and got tangled in the 
blackberry bushes. What trouble! And there 
came the Man toward him! He scrambled and 
struggled, but he could not get loose from 
the vines. 

The Man caught him by his hind legs. 
Oh, why didn’t his mother come! He 
squealed long and loud. No doubt he was 
saying, “Oh, Mammy! Come and help me!” 

If his mother didn’t hear him, it was 
either because she was very, very deaf or 
else she had gone a long way off. 

Judy came, and in spite of all his kicking 
and squealing, she and her father carried 
the fawn back to the alfalfa patch, and Judy 
scratched him about the ears. 

He liked the scratching, and he stopped 
squealing. But he was still very frightened. 

The minute they turned him loose the 
fawn ran down the lane as fast as he could 

O. 

The girl said to the Man, “Daddy, we 

did two things wrong.” 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


Judith Davidson, 13, is in the eighth grade. She 
enjoys swimming and roller skating, and collects 
stamps. Her address is Box 285, Arcola, Illinois. 


Ertice E. Clark, 14, likes to write letters and col- 
lect photographs of pen pals. She also enjoys reading 
and roller skating. She says she would especially like 
to hear from those whose birthdays are on September 
21. Her address is 226 Aura Road, Glassboro, New 
Jersey. 


Beverly Turnquist was 12 last September 12. She 
says her hobbies are music, reading, and collecting 
stamps and photographs. She would like to correspond 
with boys and girls preferably the same age and 
would like very much to have a picture of each one 
who writes to her, if possible. Her address is Route 1, 
Bark River, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Ruth Woodruff, 11, enjoys swimming, playing the 
piano, sewing, and horseback riding. She looks for- 
ward to hearing from juniors all over the world. Her 
complete address is Wahkiacus, Washington, U.S.A. 


Marilee Easter, 13, is in the eighth grade. She 
enjoys roller skating, swimming, and stamp collecting. 
Her address is 8 Glen Lane, North Pekin, Illinois, 
U.S.A. 


Betty M. Bohrer is 12. She would like to hear 
from boys and girls all over the world who are the 
same age. Her address is 306 East Race Street, Mar- 
tinsburg, West Virginia, U.S.A. 








“Humans always do things wrong when 
they try to help wild creatures,” her father 
said. “But what now?” 

“We shouldn’t have touched the fawn,” 
Judy said. “The game warden told us that 
a mother doe will not allow her baby to come 
near her when he has the human scent on 
him.” 

“What else wrong?” 

“We should have put him over the fence 
and let him go in the direction he had 

- started. He knew his mamma is over in 
the orchard.” 

“You're right about putting him over the 
fence,” her father said. “But I couldn’t have 
put him over the fence without touching 
him, and he couldn’t have got out of that 
tangle of vines by himself.” 

“Well, I do hope,” said Judy, “that the 
mother deer will let him have his dinner.” 

“She has probably found him by this 
time,” her father said, “and our scent will 
soon wear off.” 
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But Judy worried all day about the little 
fawn. How she wished she could know for 
sure that his mother had found him and 
that she had taken him back again. 

That night she took her father’s big spot- 
light and went to the edge of the alfalfa 
patch across the lane. She shone it up and 
down the field. 

Suddenly two diamonds flashed! A deer’s 
eyes! And then she saw the beautiful doe. 
The doe crept toward the fence at the edge of 
the woods, then turned back. She seemed gi 
confused by the light, or was there another @ 
deer there? 

Judy turned the light a little, and two 
more diamonds flashed. It was the fawn! 

“There you are, you beautiful wild baby!” 
she whispered happily. “You found your 
mother, and she is letting you stay with 
her.” 

She snapped off the light and turned to- 
ward the house. 

“Now I'm going to tell Daddy. He'll be 
happy too.” 


Leroy “Borrows” a Bicycle 
From page 3 


Leroy, none too skillfully, guided the “bor- 
rowed” bicycle in and out of traffic, and 
out on a country road. 

Tiny looked up at Leroy with trustful eyes. 


He whined now and then; that basket was ; 


far from comfortable. 

“Sit still, Tiny, we're nearly there. I can 
even see the smoke from the campfire.” 

“Hi, Leroy! Just in time for the eats,” 
called one of the boys. 

“Where'd you get the bike?” asked another. 

“I—oh, I borrowed it from one of the 
boys at the factory until five.” Leroy won- 
dered what Daddy would say. Would he ap- 
prove of his method of “borrowing”? 

All too soan the party was over. The fire 
was carefully put out, and the camp put t 
rights. Mounting their bicycles, the bo 
started back toward town, Leroy and Tiny 
taking the lead. ~ 

All at once something happened to the 
bicycle Leroy was riding. The tire still rubbed, 
but something had locked in the brake. The 
back wheel would scarcely turn. Some of the 
boys offered to ride double back to town. 
There were plenty of baskets where Tiny 
could ride. 

“Thanks just the same,” said Leroy, “but 
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\ couldn’t leave this bicycle here along the 
road; it is a borrowed one, you know. I'll 
be a little late, but I'll get along all right 
wheeling it in. So long!” 

The boys went on. 

It was a long, lonesome pull. Every little 
while something caught, which made the 
going more difficult. Poor Tiny ran ahead, 
pausing every now and then to see if his 
master was coming. He wondered why he 
couldn’t ride in the basket, even though it 
was not so comfortable. 

Leroy did a lot of thinking. It must be 
after six by now. His arms were tired, and 
there was another mile yet to go. What 
could he say to Ira? How could he face him 
after all this? A new coaster brake would cost 
several dollars. He would have to pay Ira 
for it in some way. Oh, why had he yielded 
to temptation? 

A car slowed up beside him and stopped. 
“Can I give you a lift, Buddy?” asked the 
driver. 

“Yes, thanks,” said Leroy, whistling for 
Tiny. 

The driver got out to help fasten the bi- 
cycle on the bumper. Leroy was so thankful 
for a ride that he had not noticed who the 
driver was until then. His heart nearly missed 
a beat. It was Ira! 

For several moments Leroy could not 
speak. Something seemed to choke him, but 
Ira filled in the silence with cheerful con- 
versation as they rode along. 

“I expected that old brake to give out 
soon,” he said, “so I planned to put in a 
new one first, and then sell it. You see I 
hardly need it, now that I have the car. I got 
a raise at the factory, you know. So, after 
all, your dad decided to take it as it was, 
did he?” 

“My dad? Take what?” 

“Why, the bicycle, of course,” said Ira. 
“Didn't he tell you where I would leave it 
so you'd be sure to get the right one? That's 
why I didn’t put it in the rack with the 


@«: He’s planning to make a payment on 


t mext week. He said you’d like any kind, 


so long as it had two wheels and a saddle.” 

Leroy could only stammer, “He—he didn’t 
say.” Then, in a choking voice, he confessed 
to Ira. 

“Well, you borrowed the right one this 
time; but take my advice,” Ira said. “Don't 
do it again. Next time you might borrow 
the wrong one.” 


Fight of the Last Frontier 


From page 8 


sun will be down, and we'll be in the dark 
without a camp.” 

The men hurried back to their jobs. Even 
the two civilians who had come along as 
engineers were gathering cedar bark and 
pitching the pup tents as fast as they could. 
They had all worked hard on the trail, but 
it was necessary for everyone to pitch in and 
help make camp. No one stood around look- 
ing wise and pretending. It took real work 
to make camp, and every man did his job 
without complaining or whining, “My shoes 
are wet,” or, “Do I have to do this?” or, 
“How come we have to gather bark?” They 
all acted their part as real woodsmen and 
explorers. 

That night after a hasty meal the men 
crawled stiffly into their muddy beds and 
slept despite the dampness and uncomfort- 
able surroundings. The only noise that came 
from the tents was the heavy snoring of the 
men. They were exhausted, and cared little 
just how much bark was poking them in the 
ribs. Occasionally there was a whistle from 
a deep sleeper as he snored through a dream. 
It sounded like a sawmill. The fires were dy- 
ing low as one by one the embers burned 
out and another log disappeared into ashes. 
All was peaceful in camp. Peaceful and quiet. 
So quiet that no one even heard the soft 
padding of a huge mountain lion slowly 
working its way toward the tents. 

(To be continued) 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


WHY DEATH HAS NO STING 


(NOVEMBER 20) 


Lesson Text: Daniel 3:13-27. 


Memory Verse: “Jesus said unto her, I am the 
resurrection, and the life: he that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live” 
(John 11:25). 


Guiding Thought 


In Acts 3:15 Paul calls Christ “the Prince of 
life.’ James Moffatt, in his modern translation of 
er Bible, translates this phrase “the pioneer of 
Life.” 

Jesus is indeed “the pioneer of Life,” for, by His 
coming to the earth, ministering to men, and 
teaching them the way of life, and by His suffer- 
ings, death, and resurrection, He has opened up 
the way so that we may have access to everlasting 
life. Because He endured and died for us, He was 
resurrected, and He has gone to His Father's home, 
where He is waiting to welcome us when death 
shall be swallowed up in victory. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson text and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 
All Must Face Death 


1. What appointment must we all expect to 
keep sometime? (Heb. 9:27.) 


NoTE.—Of the billions of human beings who 
have lived on this earth, only two have escaped 
from it alive—Enoch and Elijah, who were trans- 
lated to heaven. Every other being, including the 
Son of God, has tasted the bitter cup of death. 
(See The Desire of Ages, pages 421, 422.) 


2. Of what is death the result? (Rom. 5:12.) 


3. What is our Lord’s definition of death? 
(John 11:11.) 

NoTE.—‘“The Bible clearly teaches that the 
dead do not go immediately to heaven. They are 
represented as sleeping until the resurrection. In 
the very day when the silver cord is loosed and 
the golden bowl broken, man’s thoughts perish. 
They that go down to the grave are in silence. 
They know no more of anything that is done under 
the sun. Blessed rest for the weary righteous! Time, 
be it long or short, is but a moment to them. 
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They sleep; they are awakened by the trump of 
God to a glorious immortality.’—The Great Con- 
troversy, p. 550. 


ASSIGNMENT 3 
How the Hebrew Lads Faced Death 


4. When King Nebuchadnezzar set up _ his 
colossal golden image and commanded all to 
fall down and worship it, he pronounced a 
sentence of death on any who might disobey. 
Who were reported to him for disregarding his 
command to worship the image? (Dan. 3:8-12.) 


5. When the king commanded them to be 
thrown into the burning fiery furnace, how did 
they express their belief in God’s power to save 
and their willingness to face death if it was not 
His will to save them? (Verses 16-18.) 


6. When the king commanded that his order 
be carried out, how was their trust in God’s 
power rewarded? (Verses 20-25.) 

NoOTE.—"In a marvelous manner their faith in 
the living Word had been honored in the sight 
of all. The tidings of their wonderful deliverance 
were carried to many countries by the representa- 
tives of the different nations that had been invited 
by Nebuchadnezzar to the dedication. Through the 
faithfulness of His children, God was glorified in 
all the earth. 

“Important are the lessons to be learned from 
the experience of the Hebrew youth on the plain 


-of Dura. In this our day, many of God’s servants, 


though innocent of wrong-doing, will be given 
over to suffer humiliation and abuse at the hands 


of those who, inspired by Satan, are filled with) 


envy and religious bigotry. Especially will th 
wrath of man be aroused against those who hallow 
the Sabbath of the fourth commandment; and at 
last a universal decree will denounce these as de- 
serving of death.”—Prophets and Kings, p. 512. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 
How Stephen Faced Death 


7. When Stephen preached his memorable 
sermon to the council of the Jews who accused 
him of blasphemy, how did his listeners react? 
(Acts 7:54.) 
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8. As Stephen stood his ground firmly, how 
did God show His approval and _ strengthen 
Stephen in face of the fury of his enemies? 
(Verses 55, 56.) 


9. How did he meet his death? (Verses 57-60.) 


NoTe.—‘‘At this, priests and rulers were be- 
side themselves oe ag anger. Acting more like 
beasts of prey than human beings, they rushed 
upon Stephen, gnashing their teeth. In the cruel 
faces about him, the prisoner read his fate; but he 
did not waver. For him the fear of death was gone. 
For him the enraged priests and the excited mob 
had no terror. The scene before him faded from 
his vision. To him, the gates of heaven weresajar, 
and looking in, he saw the glory of the courts of 
God, and Christ, as if just risen from His throne, 
standing ready to sustain His servant. In words of 
triumph, Stephen exclaimed, ‘Behold, I see the 
heavens opened, and the Son of man standing on 
the right hand of God.’”—The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, pp. 100, 101. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 
Jesus Is the Victor Over Death 


10. When Jesus was called to the home in 
which a little girl had died, what did He say 
to the mourning relatives? How did He show 
that He was the victor over death? (Matt. 
9:24, 25.) 


11. When His dear friends Mary and Martha 
lost their brother, what words of hope did 
Jesus speak to Martha? (John 11:23-25.) 


NOTE.—"Jesus encouraged her faith, saying, 
‘Thy brother shall rise again.’ His answer was not 
intended to inspire hope of an immediate change. 
He carried Martha’s thoughts beyond the present 
restoration of her brother, and fixed them upon 
the resurrection of the just. This He did that she 
might see in the resurrection of Lazarus a pledge 
of the resurrection of all the righteous dead, and 
an assurance that it would be accomplished by the 
Saviour’s power.” —The Desire of Ages, p. 530. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 


The Christian’s Sorrow Is Different 


12. Why is the Christian’s sorrow at the death 
of a loved one different from the sorrow of those 









who do not have the hope of His coming? 
(1 Thess. 4:13, 14.) 


13. What does Paul say is the “sting of death”? 
(1 Cor. 15:56.) 


14. What has Christ’s victory over sin done 
to make death easier to face and bereavement 
not so difficult to endure? (1 Cor. 15:54-57.) 


NOTE.—"‘To the believer, death is but a small 
matter. Christ speaks of it as if it were of little 
moment. ‘If a man keep My saying, he shall never 
see death,’ ‘he shall never taste of death.’ To the 
Christian, death is but a sleep, a moment of si- 
lence and darkness. The life is hid with Christ in 
God, and ‘when Christ, who is our life, shall ap- 
pear, then shall ye also appear with Him in 
glory.” —The Desire of Ages, p. 787. 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


Among these names, UNDERLINE those of per- 
sons that you think will only sleep a little while 
before awakening to life eternal. MARK WITH X 
those of individuals that you think will feel the 
sting of death at the time of the second death. 


Shadrach Pilate 

Meshach Caiaphas 

Abednego Annas the high priest 
Herod Judas 

John the Baptist Stephen 

James and John Paul 


“Then I beheld a crowd, in heat of will, 
Slaying a youth with stones, and crying loud, 
One to another, shouting ‘Kill him, kill!’ 


“And I beheld him, on his knees low-bowed, 
To earth bent down, as heavy death drew near, 
But evermore his eyes, as Heaven's gates 


showed. 

“And in that strife to Heaven’s high God His 
prayer 

He poured, that He his foes would pardon 


give, 
With look that made men gaze with pitying 
tear.” 


—DANTE, Purgatorio, XV. 106 
114 translated by Edward Hayes Plumptre. 


"es 


SAW 


Everyone is sad to see 
loved ones die, but 
it helps us feel bet- 
ter to know Jesus 
will wake them up 
when He comes back. 


T. K. MARTIN 






HEROES OF HEALING—2 


COURTESY, WYETH, PHILA., PA. PAINTING BY DEAN CORNWELL, N.A. 


MOSQUITO KILLER 


J 


“You realize, of course, that this might mean your death?” the doctor asked John R. Kissinger a 
few minutes before two in the afternoon of December 5, 1900. 


, 


“Of course, | do,” the young man replied. And so the mouth of a test tube was held against Kissin- 
ger’s arm, and the mosquito flying around inside it settled on his skin and bit deeply. 


A few days later Kissinger was dangerously ill with yellow fever. Fortunately he recovered. It was a 
history-making event. For now it was proved that yellow fever is carried by a mosquito. By killing the 
mosquitoes, the disease could be prevented. 


The doctor was Walter Reed, shown in the picture treating a patient. His work saved the lives of 
thousands every year who otherwise would have died of yellow fever, and it made possible the building of 
the Panama Canal. Truly, Walter Reed was one of the world’s great “Heroes of Healing.” 
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